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ACK CUTTER— 


SEES RED SHIRTS OVER BRITAIN 


The Labour man who wants the 
reputation of being astute, far-seeing, 
progressive, forceful and smart has 
easy going these days. All he has to 
do is to rise in General Committee 
and ask what the Party is doing to 
combat the Fascist menace (appreci- 
ative murmurs). It is high time, he 
should continue, that the Party 
stopped being so complacent about 
this danger (muttered ‘‘hear, hears’’). 
He should then hint darkly about 
some mysterious source of special 
knowledge, issue a solemn warning 
that things are happening behind the 
scenes and conclude by calling for a 
rousing campaign (and it must be a 
“rousing”? one—no other sort will do) 
to grasp the nettle, nip it in the bud, 
strangle it at birth and smite it hip 
and thigh. (Loud cheers.) 


1 have been the target for many 
broadsides fired with sound and fury 
by United Grunters because I have 
consistently taken another point of 
view. That there was a Fascist dan- 
ger I never denied, but that the 
machinery of the Labour Movement 
should be used to give them a free 
advertisement didn’t meet with my 
ideas at all. Our job as Socialists, I 
held, was to propagate Socialism — 
we are a Movement of positives, not 
of negatives, and to degenerate into 
a mere anti-Fascist movement would 
be a tactical blunder of the greatest 
magnitude for we should allow the 
Fascists to make the pace. 

The United Grunters pretended to 
be unconvinced and prophesied for 
me a rude awakening one of these 
days when England would suddenly 
become a nation of coloured shirts. 

So, having two weeks’ holiday to 
come I decided to go and see for 
myself. In these two weeks I cycled 
800 odd miles through Bwitain in 


search of the Blackshirt menace. 
Right through England and a goodly 
part of Scotland my trusty push-bike 
and I sought the coloured shirts and, 
believe me, we found them — tnou- 
sands of them! 


There were blue shirts, grey shiris, 
brown shirts and green shirts: white 
shirts, pink shirts, yellow shirts and 
khaki shirts; clean shirts and dirty 
shirts; silk shirts and cotton shirts, 
but never a black shirt did I see ex- 
cept on a covey of Clarion cyclists who 
were Socialists to a man and to a 
girl ! 

The roads of Britain are gay with 
the coloured shirts of its young men 
and maidens, healthy, bronzed and 
fit, but with just about as much poli- 
tical consciousness as a hermit crab. 


I talked to dozens of them from 
Leeds, Sheffield, Aberavon, Ports- 
mouth, Carlisle, Glasgow, London and 
Leicester. Every one could tell me 
without hesitation what is the stand- 
ing record mileage for 24 hours con- 
tinuous cycling, for 60 minutes ditto 
and the record time for 100 miles, 
but their collective knowledge of 
political economy was as bare as their 
collective knees. Some were Trade 
Unionists, but were tragically vague 
about it; some were unemployed, but 
didn’t know why. Most of them 
appeared to regard Blackshirts as a 
queer gang of freaks and cranks 
peculiar to London and Oxford, 
“‘Wops, thugs and pansies’’ was the 
contemptuous summing up of one of 
the most intelligent of my temporary 
travelling companions. 


I accelerated into pace with the 
Clarions from York who were just 
returning from a day spin into Derby- 
shire. Half-an-hour in their company 
was a tonic, for here at last were 
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conscious Socialists who knew what 
they wanted and how to get it. 

But there are all the others in 
tens of thousands on every road in 
Britain—working-class boys and girls, 
80 per cent. of them from Labour 
homes, class conscious only in their 
supreme contempt for the pallid and 
bored motorists who scuttle past 
them. What material! What a 
chance to capture the best stuff in 
the country! Tories cannot organise 
cyclists for it is not a sport for 
snobs. We can, if we try, and foot- 
ballers, swimmers and track men too. 
If you will allow me once more to 
mount my pet hobby horse I suggest 
that a little energy spent each sum- 
mer by Labour Parties in strengthen- 
ing the Workers’ Sports Association 
would be worth more than many a 
mass demonstration. 

I listened for a space to a Com- 


munist speaker on Tyneside, but he 
had no time for Communist propa- 
ganda, being so busy attacking 
Fascism. I heard another in Edin- 
burgh going for the Labour Party 
which he described as ‘‘Social 
Fascists.’ One gathers the impres- 
sion that they are scared stiff of Sir 
Ossy Mossy and his thugs and they 
advertise Fascism with all their 
might. 

1 don’t believe you can make people 
accept one set of ideas by frightening 
them with bogey-bogey stuff about 
another set, but I am convinced that 
you can enthuse them with a positive 
policy. The best way to fight Fascism 
is to make Socialists and if we look 
around we can see millions of poten- 
tial Socialists there ready for the 


making. So let us hear less of the 
“anti”? stuff and a lot more pro- 
Socialism. 


URBAN, RURAL and PARISH 
COUNCILLORS ELECTION RULES 


As announced in our June issue new 
Statutory Rules and Orders, made 
necessary by the coming into opera- 
tion of the Local Government Act, 
1933, are now in force. 

We had hoped to have been able 
to find space for a summary and re- 
view of these rules, but we are com- 
pelled to hold this matter over to a 
more suitable occasion. In the mean- 
time, readers who desire to obtain 
these copies will benefit from the 
particulars of the Rules given below. 

Urban District Councillors Election 
Rules. These are published as Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders, 1934, No. 
545, H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
sixpence. 

Rural District Councillors Election 
Rules. These are published as Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders, 1934, No. 
546. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
sevenpence. 

Parish Councillors Election Provis- 
ional Rules. These are obtainable in 
the same way as above from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price eightpence. 


In addition to the above, provisional 
rules have been issued for Parish 
Meeting Polls. As polls for this pur- 
pose are infrequent the Rules have 
not been circulated by the Home 
Office to the Clerks to Parish Councils. 


but they have been circulated to 
County Councils and Rural District 
Councils, from both which bodies ad- 
vice and information is frequently 
sought by Clerks to Parish Councils. 
Owing to the infrequency of Parish 
Meetings Polls we presume that few 
of our readers will desire copies of 
the rules. Should they be required 
they will be found published as Pro- 
visional Rules and Orders, 1934 
(Parish Meetings Polls Provisional 
Rules) by H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price sixpence. 

The Parish Meeting Poll differs 
from any other kind of poll, inasmuch 
as a poll is held, not to decide the 
composition of the parish meeting, 
but to decide various matters chal- 
lenged thereat, or the appointment of 
some person by the Parish Council to 
an official position. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE. 


Loughionhurst, West Cliff Gardens. 
Get right away from the Movement 
and have a holiday or rest with us. 
Terms from 49/- per week. Write 
Manager. 
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| FILM INDUSTRIES L7 | 


LONDON 


MICROPHONES 


and 


LOUD SPEAKERS 


Write to-day for full particulars 


to 


FILM INDUSTRIES LTD. 


60 PADDINGTON STREET 
LONDON, W.I 
Phone WELBECK 2293. Grams TROOSOUND, BAKER, LONDON 
Scottish Office: 122 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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IDEAS: HERE and THERE 


The Platting (Manchester) Labour 
Party (Agent and Secretary Councillor 
A. James, J.P.) hold a great public 
meeting in ihe Park on the first Sun- 
day of each month. The method is 
unusual. Each meeting is devoted to 
a special subject, thus ‘“‘Peace’’ was 
the object for one meeting, the ‘“‘Sedi- 
tion Bill’ for another and so on. The 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, who repre- 
sented the Division from 1906 to 
1931 writes on each subject in a little 
four-page leaflet which is used to 
advertise the meeting. This leaflet, 
illustrated, of course, with Mr. 
Clynes’ photograph, is written in the 
leader’s usual forceful style and is 
very effective. Good meetings are 
assured and the system works well. 


The Peckham Labour Party (Agent 
and Secretary, Mr. W. Reddeford) 
have launched a ‘‘100,000 Farthing 
Election Fund.’’ Supporters are 
asked to collect all the farthings they 
can and to send their children every 
Saturday morning with their week’s 
farthings to the Party Office, 139, 
High Street, Peckham. It is the 
mickles that make the muckles, and 
certainly this is something which, if 
successful, will bring the children 
more and more in contact with the 
Party. Farthings, by the way, are still 
in currency-in considerable quantities 
in some areas. 


The Lincoln Labour Party have an 
individual membership of 820 which, 
while an improvement of 450 on the 
previous year is, the Executive con- 
sider, too small for a population of 
66,000. This Party, however, has 
also some two hundred box contribu- 
tors not included in the above figures 
who have a Party collecting box 
which jis collected quarterly. The 
sum of £87 15s. 23d. was so col- 
lected last year. There are altogether 
346 box collectors, some of whom are 
members. We think that all box 
contributors ought to be members, 
and we wish our Lincoln friends suc- 
cess in their efforts to build up mem- 
bership. 


The Lincoin Labour Party also have 
another device which is certainly 
worth copying. A gummed slip is 


pasted on to each member’s card of 
membership, which is a certificate of 
membership and an indication of the 
appropriate Ward Committee or 
Women’s Section as the case may be. 
The slip shows when meetings are 
held and also contains the Party 
objects. The blank portion of the 
National Labour Party card could not 
be put to better use. 


The Glossop and Hadfield Labour 
Party have a novel way of running 
social functions with propaganda. 
One or two big socials and dances 
are held each year for which a promin- 
ent speaker is booked. The social 
commences at 7 p.m., admission by 
silver collection, and the speaker 
takes the hour from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
the dance following. For the dance 
alone a charge of one shilling is made 
so that it is cheaper to come in 
earlier and hear the speaker and 
have the whole evening than it is to © 
come in late, avoid the speech, and 
attend the dance only. As an example 
of the working of this plan we are in- 
formed that on a recent occasion £11 
was taken at the door from the silver 
collection and a further £3 was taken 
as the admission price of sixty per- 
sons who attended the dance only. 
These figures show that Glossop’s 
novel plan succeeds and gets people 
in to hear the speaker. The candi- 
date takes the chair at these func- 
tions 


(“ 


The Municipal Elections are loom- 
ing ahead and methods of ‘‘nursing’’ 
the wards vary. We commend a cir- 


Do ALL the officers 
of your Party set the 
ae L.OF ee 


If not, why not ? 


Thess). O a2 
serves ALL 
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cular which has been issued in some 
of the wards in Dudley as not only 
being admirably expressed, but as 
tending to show the candidate’s in- 
terest in his ward, and solicitude in 
the electors’ interests. The circular is 
worth quoting, and it indicates an in- 
tention on the part of the candidate 
to have an intimate and personal con- 
tact with the electors—a factor which 
goes far to ensure success at the 


polls. 


Dear Friend, 

As I hope to contest the St. James’s 
Ward in the November Elections, 1 
am addressing this personal letter to 
you to emphasise the great import- 
ance of local elections to all who have 
the interests of the community at 
heart. 

This fact is not always realised, 
which is shown by the large number 
of unrecorded votes at each Municipal 
Election. In 1933, only 50 per cent. 
of the electors in St. James’s Ward 
went to the poll. In this typically 
working-class ward, this means that 
Labour suffers tremendously by virtue 
of the failure of electors to register 
their votes. 

In making an appeal to you to give 
deep consideration to local politics, 
I do so because the Labour Party 
realises that there can be no lasting 
progress made unless every elector 
applies his, or her, national politics 
to matters of local administration. 

May I urge upon you the necessity 
of giving your full support to the 
Labour Party, which stands for all 
the interests of the workers at all 
times? 

I would be pleased to wait upon 
you by appointment, but in any case 
I hope to be able to give you a per- 
sonal call between now and Novem- 
ber. If there is any question agitat- 
ing your mind, do not hesitate to 
approach me, and I can assure you 
that I will do my utmost to help. 

I am sure you will be interested to 
learn that the local party has been 
fortunate enough to secure the ser- 
vices of Sir Stafford Cripps, who will 
speak in the Dudley Town Hall on 
Sunday, October 21st, at 3 p.m. 
Will you make a note of the date and 
lo your best to be present to hear 
the message of Socialism from this 
ine exponent? 


With my best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 


BEWARE OF. LOTTERIES. 


A friend recently put before us 
some suggestions by which his Party 
hope to raise money. We do not 
propose to give details of these sug- 
gestions, but we want to point out 
that some apparently innocent 
schemes for raising the wind are, 
after all, very seriously viewed by 
the law. 


Lotteries are illegal, and at pre- 
sent it looks as if the police in most 
parts of the country are inclined to 
enforce the law more rigidly than 
formerly. 


As_ having a bearing on our 
friend’s suggestion we draw the at- 
tention of our readers to the case of 
Taylor v Smetien. In this case A 
began to sell packets of tea at 2s. 6d. 
per pound. In each packet was a 
coupon entitling the purchaser to a 
prize, and these prizes were held 
forth as an inducement to purchasers 
who did not know what prizes they 
might obtain; the prizes varied in 
character and vaiue. There was no 
question about the value of the tea, 
or that it was worth the money paid 
for it. 

It was held that what A did con- 
stituted a lottery within the meaning 
of the Statute. The holding of the 
judge was-as follows :—‘‘It cannot be 
doubted that, in buying a package, 
the purchaser treated and considered 
it as a purchase of the tea and the 
coupon, whatever its value might 
turn out to be. In other words, he 
bought the tea coupled with the 
chance of getting something of value 
by way of a prize, but without the 
least idea what that prize might be. 
In making his purchase he exercised 
no choice. What he got he got with- 
out any option or action of his own 
will, but as the result of mere chance 
or accident.”’ 


A LUCKY THIRTEEN. 


I have pleasure on behalf of the 
above Party in renewing the subscrip- 
tion for thirteen copies of the 
“Labour Organiser’? which should be 
sent to the addresses as per enclosed 
list. The ‘Labour Organiser’’ is as 
well read as it is well written. Thir- 
teen is supposed to be an unlucky 
number. In this case it is — for 
Labour’s opponents. Yours sincerely, 
Jack Bailey. 
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Continued from our June issue. 


A New Digest of Local Government 
Election Law 


Nomination Form. 


In our last article we referred to 
the fact that the nomination paper 
prescribed by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, was repealed, and 
that nomination papers in the future 
would be in the form prescribed by 
the Secretary of State. We men- 
tioned also that suggestions had been 
put before the Secretary of State for 
the purpose of combining the nomin- 
ation paper with the candidate’s ferm 
of consent, and we expressed an 
objection to the latter course. 

The form of nomination paper for 
use at both County Council and 
Borough Council Elections has now 
been prescribed, and is published in 
Statutory Rules and Orders, 1934, 
No. 544, obtainable from 4H.M. 
Stationery Office at twopence. The 
two nomination papers are virtually 
alike, and as there is some difference 
in the form from that formerly in use 
we reproduce the same below. 


casual vacancy within a week of an 
election. As neretoiore, however, no 
elected person may act until the de- 
claration of acceptance of office has 
been made, ana delivered to the 
Cierk of the Authority within the 
time specified. 


Resignation, Fines, Etc. 


The resignation of a County Coun- 
cillor or Borough Councillor, or non- 
acceptance of office formerly involved 
a fine which, however, was in most 
cases, a nominal one. The same rule 
applied to Urban District Councillors, 
but not to Rural District Councillors, 
for the latter were able to retire at 
any time without penalty. These fines — 
have now been abolished altogether. — 

A new enactment designed to pre- 
vent abuses is made by Section 122. 
A member of a local authority is dis- 
qualified for being appointed by that 
authority to any paid office (other 
than Chairman, Mayor or Sheriff) so 
long as he is a member of the author- 


ity, and for twelve months afterwards. ; 
Acceptance of Office. Though a wholesome provision we 
The Statutory Rules and Orders can imagine it will not always be a 
above referred to also prescribe the welcome one. ; 
form of declaration of office to be : ie : 
taken in these elections, the same Election Petitions. 4 
form being also prescribed for the Two provisions are made regarding 
Chairman of a County Council, and the challenging of the conduct or 
County or Borough Alderman, Mayor result of an election, which tend for 
or Elective Auditor. simplicity and to reduce cost. In the 
This form differs only from the pre- first place, where a returning officer 
vious form of declaration by the neglects his duty or refuses to declare 
omission of words suitable only to the an election, or to conduct it as re- 
now repealed property qualification. quired by the Act, the former metho 
The making of the declaration is not of securing redress and punishing th 
as heretofore confined as to its tak- returning officer involved action i 
ing by two members of the Council the High Court. An ordinary Polic 
‘ or the Town Clerk, but may be made Court is now substituted. 
before a Justice of the Peace, a Com- In the next place, elections can i 
missioner appointed to administer future only be challenged by election 
Oaths, or a British Consular Officer, petition. The process of quo warranto 
besides the persons just referred to. (in plain English, a summons, to ex- 
Under the old provisions a declar- plain before a Court by what right the 
ation of acceptance of office was re- holder holds his office) is no longer 
quired within five days after notice of available. However, in place of the 
election, a provision which sometimes old procedure there is not only the 
entailed hardship. process of election petition challeng- 
Non-acceptance of office of course ing an election, but a right is given 
vacates the seat, and the older pro- to any local government elector, who 
vision might actually result in a fresh alleges that a Councillor has acted when 
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FORM OF NOMINATION PAPER. 


ELECTION OF [CouNCILLors] for the [ Ward of the] Borough of : 
to be held on the day of = HO} 


We, the undersigned, being respectively local government electors for the said 
[Ward] [Borough], do hereby nominate the under-mentioned person as a candidate 
at the said election. 


a 


Names of Candidate. 


Place of 
Residence. Description. 
Surname. Other Names in full. 


is Bs Be 4: 


———  — 
_ 


Number on Register of Electors, and 
Signature. Distinctive Letter of Parliamentary 
Polling District. 


TEL OMOSCr MEME Na emi steer teen tamer ||. snide: Zap smmmeaiieion « odeeevh ee tions deawbeeede bce 
SYSEOINGISS oban No gage shade auddl CROGeRo CORTE RAS ECcrnN tl | MERCOO CAE MERE Ate ter tit ee cane nN en ne ne ee 


We, the undersigned, being respec- 
tively local government electors for the 
said [Ward] [Borough] do hereby assent 
to the foregoing nomination. 


Instructions for filling up Nomination Paper.* 


(1) The nomination of each candidate must be made on a separate nomination 


paper. 
(2) ‘The surname of the candidate must be inserted in column 1 and the other 
names of the candidate must be inserted in full in column 2. 


(3) Insert in column 3 the place of residence of the candidate. 


* These instructions form part of the Nomination Paper. 
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disqualified, to institute proceedings 
against the person cited either in a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, or in 
the High Court. Quo warranto, 
therefore, still exists in another and 
simpler form. 


Free Use of Schoolrooms. 


A valuable provision is contained in 
Section 69 which extends to candi- 
dates at local government elections 
the same rights to the free use of 
public elementary schools for the pur- 
poses of their candidature as exists 
in the case of Parliamentary elections. 
In the latter case the use is limited 
to the period between the issue of the 
writ and the poll. In the case of 
local government elections the limit 
applies to the period commencing on 
the day on which notice of the elec- 
tion is given (note, not the day of 
nomination) and ending on the day 
preceding the day of election (eve of 
poll). Any expense incurred by the 
lessors (presumably over the letting 
of the room) must be defrayed by the 
candidate, a provision to which we 
are making further reference in an 
article on ‘‘The Use of Schoolrooms’’ 
next month. 


Read All About 


PARLIAMENT 
In This New Book — 


PARLIAMENT: 
WHAT IT IS AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


By HENRY MORRISON and 
WILFRID S. ABBOTT, M.A. 
(Oxon.). 
Every citizen is more interested than ever 
in Parliament. In this new book 
you will find the full and fascinating 
story of Parliament—how it began, how 
it has grown, and all that takes place 
within its walls. It enables you to 
follow the events of the day in detail, 
and forms a basis for political thought 
and action. Get and 
read this clear and 2/6 net 


simple exposition TO- 
DAY 


2/6 from a bookseller, or 
send P.O. for 2/9 direct to 


PITMAN 


Parker Street - Kingsway - London 
W.C.2. 


WHY WAR ?* 


As the Government has decided to 
commemorate the twentieth annivers- 
ary of the World War by building 
about five hundred additional war 
planes and providing the necessary 
personnel as well as aerodromes and 
other equipment, the publication by 
the National Council of Labour Col- 
leges of a new book entitled ‘‘Why 
War?’ is very timely. The ironical 
sub-title of the book is “‘A Handbook 
for those who will be engaged in the 
Second World War,’’ and certainly 
unless great masses of the population 
become acquainted with the facts 
which this book contains, a second 
World War seems inevitable. 


It is the merit of this book that it 
is perhaps the only popularly-written 
book that explains clearly and defin- 
itely that the desire for profits on the 
part of armament manufacturers is 
not the cause of war, but on the con- 
trary, that the cause of war lies in 
the very nature of the present econo- 
mic system. This is the sort of hand- 
book that it is the bounden diaty of 
every active member of the Labcur 
Movement not only to read, but to get 
his neighbours to read. 

The took tempts 
passage after passage. Space, how- 
ever, does not permit, and conse- 
quently we must content ourselves 
with the following extract: 


“The direct cost of the war is esti- 
mated to have been at least thirty- 
six thousand million pounds. 

“Thirty-six thousand millions ! 
Such a sum would have re-housed 
Europe in garden cities, would have 
paid for the electrification of the en- 
tire continent, abolished preventible 
disease, given a chance of health and 
straight limbs to a whole new genera- 
tion of children. Thirty-six thousand 
millions intelligently spent could 
have re-equipped Europe to the 
standard worthy of a scientific cen- 
tury. It could have irrigated the 
Sahara and made the desert into a 
fertile land. 
would be a Socialist Europe. A 
capitalist Europe means a _ war- 
devastated Europe.’’ 


one to quote 


“Why war? A handbook for thea 


who will take part in the Second 
World War. By Ellen Wilkinson and 
Edward Conze. Price 1s. N.C.L.C., 
15, S. Hill Park Gardens, N.W.3. 


gy 


But a planned Europe — 
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LOUD-SPEAKER HINTS 


Now that portable loud speakers 
have become a necessity in political 
work some hints on their use will be 
heiptui to their users. 

in the first place it should be re- 
membered that the various units com- 
prising the loud speaker set require 
to be taken care of, and inielligently 
used. Immediately a purchase is de- 
cided upon it becomes necessary to 
provide a place where the set is to 
be permanently kept. We dislike see- 
ing loud speaker units lying about in 
the corners of club rooms where un- 
authorised persons may intertere with 
what, after all, is a delicate electrical 
instrument. 

If the person in whose charge the 
loud speaker is to be placed has a 
car and is able to utilise the same at 
outdoor meetings, so much _ the 
better, for though these sets are 
portable and may be placed in almost 
any suitable position, the ideal piace 
for the trumpet is undoubtedly on 
top of a car. 

We recently saw the roof of a car 
rather badly damaged owing to in- 
expert hands having so fixed the in- 
strument as to permit the heavy 
diaphragm to rest on an unsupported 
part of the roof, which soon caved in. 
The instrument should be so fixed 
as to rest at both ends on a cross 
support, or at any rate on such solid 
support as the structure of the roof 
permits. In emergency, cushions 
can be utilised to prevent any pos- 
sible damage to the roof, but we our- 
selves prefer to use pieces of spongy 
rubber, such as are now used in the 
construction of car seats. 

The trumpet should be securely tied 
down, and it is then only a matter of 
moments to make the necessary con- 
nections to the amplifier and micro- 
phone or gramophone as desired, 

When a car is fitted in the way 
described any kind of outdoor work 
may be engaged in. When touring, 
the speaker holds the microphone in 
his hand seated in the car, and if a 
gramophone is used, the operator 
sits on the rear seat from whence 
manipulation is quite easy. All the 
equipment, of course, is carried in 
the car, and very effective work can 
be done by alternatively playing the 
sramophone and speaking over the 
“mike.’’ 

Touring in the rain with the equip- 


ment in use is not to be recom- 
mended; rain may be blown up the 
trumpet and damage the diaphragm. 
No harm is of course done if the car 
is stationary and not facing drifting 
rain 

When travelling in wet weather in 
a car so equipped it is our custom to 
block the trumpet with a duster, 
though the ideal arrangement is a 


DATED—PRE-1934 


NOW-WwE USE 
A LOUD-SPEAKER 


AND GET |O TIMES 
THE CROWD 


mackintosh arrangement fitting over 
the mouth of the trumpet. 

For fixed outdoor meetings the top 
of the car is again the ideal place for 
the loud speaker. At a demonstra- 
tion where a platform and table is 
available, the ‘“‘mike’’ can be carried 
right to the table. More commonly, of 
course, the speaker just gets up on 
his ‘“‘soap box’’ and holds the ‘‘mike’’ 
in his hand. Care should always be 
taken that the mouth of the trumpet 
faces away from the ‘‘mike,’’ other- 
wise some weird effects are obtain- 
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able. If the gramophone is to be 
played at the outdoor meeting the 
operator, of course, retains his seat 
in the car and operates from there. 

All the above applies of course only 
where a car is available. Portable 
loud speaker equipment can, however, 
be conveyed by hand or other- 
wise to any suitable spot, and the 
trumpet suspended or rested in any 
convenient place. 

At all outdoor meetings a little 
manipulation and intelligence is re- 
quired in manoeuvring either the car 
or placing the loud speaker in posi- 
tion as to have the greatest effect. 

A strong wind blowing into the 
horn or on to the ‘“‘mike”’ is apt to 
be disturbing, and just as the photo- 
grapher chooses his position for a 
photograph, so must the loud speaker 
operator sometimes exercise a little 
ingenuity to get the best effect. 

In confined places care must be 
taken to avoid the volume striking a 
wall and creating an echo. Toning 
down will sometimes provide the cure 
if no readjustment of ‘direction is 
possible. 

The portable loud speaker equip- 
ment may, of course, be used indoors 
as well as outdoors, toning down to 
suit the size of the hall. Combined 
indoor and outdoor use is not un- 
known, the speaker using the “‘mike”’ 
indoors, the lead being carried to the 
trumpet placed outside the hall. An 
indoor and an outdoor, or overfiow 
meetings, are thus possible. 

As to care of the equipment, for- 
tunately just as with modern wireless 
equipment any intelligent person is 
able to master the manipulation of 
the switches in two or three minutes. 
Care must always be taken to switch 
off after use, for neglect in this 
direction will mean a_ run-down 
battery, and disappointment when the 
instrument is next required. A spare 
battery is strongly recommended. 
Fortunately, the loud speaker equip- 
ment is extraordinarily economical in 
use, and, beyond the expenditure of 
a few coppers for re-charging the low 
tension battery, no expenditure of any 
kind will be necessary for many 
months, when possibly the high 
tension battery will need renewing. 

And now a few hints regarding the 
use of the “‘mike.’”’ Bellowing into 
the “‘mike’’ is unnecessary and pro- 
ductive of distressing effects. The 
majority of speakers would do well 
to hold the ‘‘mike’’ some nine inches 


from the mouth, though indoors the 
distance may be greater. Sound 
falls, and the ‘‘mike’’ should be held 
or placed on a level with the chin or 
rather below. Where the ‘‘mike’’ is 
placed on the table the necessary 
adjustment should be made for each 
speaker. 

By no means all speakers perform 
well before the ‘‘mike,’’ and a 
speaker whose habit is to gesticulate, 
bob about and shout, should on no 
account use the instrument. Some 
speakers, too, are nervous before the 
‘“‘mike’’ and unable to express them- 
selves so effectively as without it. But 
in most cases if a speaker has a 
suitable ‘‘mike’’ voice this nervous- 
ness will wear away. 

Finally, perhaps we may be for- 
given for printing below the un- 
finished effusion of a lady friend who, 
we are sure will, after this, desire to 
remain anonymous. We take ex- 
ception to the description of a loud 
speaker as an ‘“‘instrument of woe” 
for it is an instrument of extra- 
ordinarily effectiveness in election 
campaigns and for ordinary propa- 
ganda use. And sometimes we think 
the public are very grateful for our 
entertainment and always of course 
infinitely better off if they would 
listen to our arguments and take our 
advice. 

Labour ideas we hope to sow, 

To counteract the Tory show, 

So take an instrument of woe, 

Loud Speaker playing as we go. 

It makes a row, it makes a din 

It brings to doors all who were in, 

And having got the blighters out 

We start our politics to shout. 


* * * 


The Editor— 


Good friends who stick to Glad- 
stone’s way 

What hope is there in yesterday? 

Be in the van—be up-to-date! 

Rouse all to hear your candidate. 

The music, too, just let her go; 

Music hath charms — on with the 
show ! 

Your speakers next, candidate too, 

The mike for them, it’s something 


new 

Like Labour’s programme, to 
attract 

And bring the votes your last man 
lacked. 


So onward, friends, to victory go 
Loud speaker leads; Let’s let them 
know ! 


Se i ee 
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TELLING THE TALE IN PRINT 


By W. STEWARD RAINBIRD. 
(Reprinted from the “Labour Organiser’’ for May, 1925. 


The first essential of telling a tale 
in print is to have a tale to tell. We 
are not to discuss the tale a Hamilton 
Fyfe would tell to newspaper readers 
—journalism is outside our scope. 
Where angels rush fools should fear 
to tread. We are to try to get down 
to the elements of letterpress 
announcements and see to what con- 
structive ends they may be used 


Page 1. 


NOW LIETH 
STILL THE 


BODY 


‘*But the Spirit marches on!”’ 


The type of announcement may be 
simple or complex. In the simple 
class it is easy to place plain state- 
ments, such as ‘House to let,” 
“Famous General Dead,’ ‘‘A dance 
will be held in the Labour Hall. 
Friday next, 7.30 to 11 p.m.” 

A complex announcement may be 
(1) Descriptive, a plain statement 
elaborated or ornamented; (2) Argu- 
mentative, a reasoned statement cal- 
culated to provoke thought; (3) 
Propagative, the presentation or sug- 
gestion of an idea. Take the simple 
statement, ‘“‘Dance,’’ ‘“‘Labour Hall,” 
“Friday next,’’ call the dance a 
summer-time dance, add ‘‘Polished 


floor,’’ ‘‘Cool hall,’’ and it becomes 
descriptive. With the same simple 
basis one can say: “Why go to 


Wembley, when pleasure is at your 
door? There are larger dance halls, 
but none cooler (or warmer !), fancy 
floors, but none smoother. The Labour 


Hall dance has the right swing in 
everything,’’ and so on, and you have 
the argumentative type. Again, 
“Dancing, lighter than air!’ or, 
“Tiptoe with pleasure, dance a mea- 
sure, with the Mascot Band at.< setce 
etc., and you have the pleasure idea 
suggested. To take any simple theme 
and experiment on these lines is an 
interesting exercise of the wits. 

Now as to expression. The essen- 
tials of powerful expression may be 
said to be three (1) Unity; (2) Sim- 
plicity; (3) Rhythm. 

To secure unity give the chief idea 
you wish to express and then make 
every other idea, or part of expres- 
sion, subservient to the main thought. 

To preserve simplicity, cut out 
everything which dulls expression or 
lessens force. For instance, instead 
of saying ‘‘The glittering fluid invited 
him to have his hot hands in the 
bowl,’ say “He took water and 
washed his hands.’’ 

To secure rhythm, emphasise the 
main idea, but balance it with sub- 
servient ideas. Make a pattern of 
your thought and your letterpress, 
too. 


Page 2. 


LEAVE IN PEACE ALL 
THAT WAS MORTAL 


After many lingering years 
amidst a perverse and ungrate- 
ful generation. 


HE GAVE UP 


THE GHOST! 


Now, having decided the type of 
announcement by asking is it more 
appropriate merely to state, or to 
describe, argue, or propagate, and 
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YOUR 
PRINTING 


will be dealt with 
efficiently at the 
Printing Works of 


duets 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Send) your next order to 
your nearest C.W.S. Works. 
TPheaG Wess Works are 
capable of dealing with all 
kinds of printed matter for 
THE LABOUR SPAR 
LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 
TRADE UNIONS, CO-OP- 
ERATIVE & FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS Ete: 


Write to 


C.W.S. PRINTING WORKS 


HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT - MANCHESTER 
GREG STREET, SOUTH REDDISH -- STOCKPORT 
WARRINGTON - - LANCASHIRE 
CRANBOURNE STREET - - LEICESTER 
PELAW - COUNTY DURHAN 


having settled the chief idea to be 
expressed, the next problem is the 
form of your broadcast. 

The four chief forms of letterpress 
announcements are comprised in the 
wall-poster, the handbill, the folder, 
newspaper advertisements. With the 
last-named we are not concerned. 


Page 3. 


Many mourned: 
Alas! many more 
mourned not! 


* * * 


His gentle spirit, sore pressed 
in the wordy strife of things 


ORGANISATIONAL 
handed in CORRECT RETURNS 


DULY ATTESTED 


to the RETURNING OFFICER. 


Send departed to enjoy his FEE 
(full paid): A PERFECT PEACE 


ANNO DOMINI © 19.... 


Closely allied with form is the use 
of right material: paper, with its 
colour and texture; ink, with its 
colour and body; type-face, with its 
fount, case, leads, borders, etc. 

The wall-poster must arrest atten- 
tion. It must be read in a flash and 
its message vividly impressed or it 
must be so arresting in its main 
appeal as to compel slower reading. 
Let colour of ink and ground assist 
your message here. Shape also may 
help to attract the eye; consider 
whether upright or oblong space is 
available and most effective. 

The wall-poster, meant to be shown 
in a window, must not offend the taste 
of the exhibitors. Where you shout 
on a wall you may only be permitted 
to whisper from a prim window. 

As to colour, red on orange or 
lemon or chrome yellow, red on white, 
black on yellow or bright green are 
good, so are green, brown, blue, and 
red on white grounds. 

In the arrangement of your matter, 
remember the essentials of powerful 
expression—unity, simplicity, rhythm. 
A proper observance of spacing, that 
is blank space, grouping, and balanc- 
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ing with the pattern idea in mind is 
needed. As a curious instance of the 
value of space, try this instructive 
experiment. Take two lines of large 
block print, cut them close along the 
top and bottom edges of the print and 
lay them on a white ground. Let 
there be half as much space above, 
below and between the strips as the 
letters are deep. Now cover up the 
top half of the print and note the effect 
—try to read the remainder. Now 
cover the lower half of the print and 
note the difference in the value of 
space above letterpress and below. 
The eye always reads the top half of 
printed matter. 

As regards Handbills all we have 
said about posters applies with the 
same force, but there is more time 
for reading, and the handbill can 
carry more matter. The oblong or 
broadside handbill, with bold an- 
nouncements top and bottom and 
with panels on either flank, is more 
economical and forcible than the 
orthodox upright form. 


Page A. 


WEEP NO MORE, 
GENTLE READER 


THE 


CAUSE 


STILL 


LIVES 


Read the Daily 
Herald - - - 


The Folder permits the tale to be 
fully told. It is the most flexible of 
the forms of announcement we are 
considering, and if printed on one side 
of the paper is not a great deal more 
expensive than a flat bill with the 
same matter in it. Briefly, in a four- 
fold folder page 1 may be used to 
excite curiosity or to arrest attention; 
page 2 unfolds or states the theme; 


(Concluded on page 153.) 
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Don’t Muff That Collection 


We have lately seen several 
examples of badly-muffed collections 
at public meetings, and with a great 
Autumn Campaign going on behalf of 
the Labour Party, coupled with 
greater need of funds in ait locali- 
ties in contemplation of a General 
Election, it seems opportune to say 
something about the blunders tnat 
are made. 

The taking of a collection is as 
much a test of successful organisa- 
tion as the advertising and general 
conduct of the meeting itself, and it 
sears the soul of an organiser, who 
may be an artist in his business, to 
view the muddle that is sometimes 
made. 

The collection is NOT something 
to be ashamed of; it ought really to 
be matter for pride! Why, in this 
year of grace, after a quarter of a 
century of preaching to the workers 
the doctrine of paying for their own 
politics, it should be an unpleasant 
task to take a collection, or to 
announce one, passes comprehension. 
Yet we have seen hesitancy time and 
again to take a collection and an 
apologetic manner on the part of the 
chairman announcing it. 

It is our view that the collection 
should be properly and boldly an- 
nounced from the platform with, if 
convenient, a special exhortation as 
ta its aims and purposes. And the 
time for a collection is the MIDDLE 
of the meeting when the late-comers 
are seated and the early-goers have 
not had time to bolt! 

The collection gives opportunity 
for organising art to display itself. 
Forethought is necessary, and the 
provisions of proper receptacles for 
the cash. It is courting disaster to 
take a collection on open plates in a 
hall where much of the accommoda- 
tion is standing room, and it is 
equally bad for the collections if the 
rough and ready method of passing 
round the hat or a cap is resorted to. 

If plates are used for a seated 
audience, they should be deep, and 
the mistake should not be made of 
letting a donation of coppers set the 
example. In the early days of our 
youth when chapel-going was a regu- 
lar, if not a willing habit, we knew 
of one good old soul who was a 
regular taker of collections and he 


always started his set of seats, with 
half-a-crown on the plate. Who could 
put coppers wnen a poor man could 
put silver? We don’t know whether 
he salved his half-a-crown at _ the 
close of the proceedings or whether 
it was the same 2s. 6d. week afier 
week, but anyway, he a.ways got a 
“white’’ collection. 

Every Party ought to possess a set 
of boxes with suitable nandles, and 
if these are kept tree trom old paper 
pastings and touched up occasionally, 
they are quite the best things for all 
sorts of collections—indoor and out. 

The stewarding of a collection is 
the real test of organisation. The 
chief steward who knows his business 
will have his men planted so that 
there is no confusion, and they will 
be ready at the moment the signal is 
given. 

Collections should not ke hurried. 
Never mind if there is a second 
speaker. The collection is ‘‘IT’’ for 
the moment, and the chairman who 
breaks in upon one or tries to hurry 
the collectors is a man who should 
never be given the chance of playing 
that trick again. An ideal collector 
should be something of a humorist. 
Most audiences are good humoured, 
and he gets his chance. Many people, 
too, feel better when the collection 
has passed them and they have dis- 
charged their obligations to it. 

A collection may be muffed in many 
ways and several pounds easily thrown 
away, resulting not only in the cash 
loss but in an uneasy feeling on the 
part of the audience, which reacts 
on the general value of the meetings. 
Bad announcements, delay in be- 
ginning collection, a hurried collec- 
tion, insufficient stewards and miss- 
ing a portion of the hall, are the 
commonest blunders to which are to 
be added the taking of the collections 
at the wrong moment and the use of 
wrong receptacles for collecting it. 
All these errors can be avoided and 
ought to be avoided. 

With regard to a retiring collec- 
tion, here again art and strategy get 
their opportunity. No retiring col- 
lection should be taken without an 
announcement from the platform, and 
stewards should be well placed in the 
passages. and exits so as to touch the 
whole audience. 


PA Tl 
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It is a good thing for stewards 
under such circumstances to audibly 
announce the object of the collection 
as they are taking same. In certain 
halls where there are several exits, it 
is possible to equalise the work and 
ensure that no big portion of the 
audience is untouched, by appointing 
two or three stewards and seeing to 
it that all exits are used.—(Reprinted 
from an old issue of the ‘“‘L.O.’’) 


LABOUR'S CRYSTAL PALACE 
PAGEANT. 


By EDWARD P. GENN, 
Pageant Masier. 


Autumn’s great event in theatrical 
London is the forthcoming ‘‘Pageant 
of Labour’’ with its enormous cast at 
the Crystal Palace from October 15 
to 20. The performers will number 
1,300, in addition to ‘the t.ondon 
Labour Choral Union and a full sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The scenario, by the wezl-known 
writer of pageants, Mr. Matthew An- 
derson, is nearing completion, and 
the Pageant Master has addressed 
eight groups of performers in and 
around London. 

A special committee of London’s 
leading dancing teachers and choreo- 
graphists is to deal with the ballets 
of the pageant and to recruit 2900 
dancers. 

And now to tell you briefly of the 
principal features. Episode 1 shows 
the domestic workers first leading 
peaceful and tranquil existences—then 
the New Political Philosophy appears 
in the person of Adam Smith — 
Capital enslaves the worker, and the 
Machine triumphs. The next episode 
is staged during the year 1800, and 
shows pathetically the martyrdom of 
the child workers—realistic scenes of 
their labours in the mine and mill are 
shown, and the act concludes with a 
remarkable Children’s Ballet repre- 
senting the degradation, slavery and 
misery of childhood under the factory 
system 

Episode 3 is in a bitter and satirical 
mood—but it is also true. It bears the 
sub-title of ‘‘Consolations of Philan- 
thropy and Religion’’! We hear 
Hannah More and other social workers 
addressing audiences of famine- 
stricken people (1800-1820). Then 
comes a thrilling and exciting Luddite 
meeting and the attack and burning 
of a power loom factory; the first 


part of the spectacle ends with four 
Luddites on the scaffold. 

The second part of the pageant com- 
mences with a ballet symbolising ‘‘The 
Triumph of the Machine,’ and then 
we see how London received the 
Chartists in 1848. Fergus O’Connor 
will be there addressing a demonstra- 
tion of Chartists at Kennington Com- 
mon. 

This episode deals with such famous 
events as the Tolpuddle Martyrs’ 
Trial, the Rochdale Pioneers, and the 
Matchgirls’ Strike. 

Characters like Marx, Hyndman, 
Morris, Cunninghame Graham _ will 
illustrate the influence of Socialist 
thought and agitation on the workers 
and on political and economic 
changes. 

Finally we see the Great Dock 
Strike with Ben Tillett, Tom Mann 
and John Burns as leaders. 

The final episode in the pageant, 
played with the House of Commons as 
the scene, will tell the story of nearly 
a century and a half of political 
struggle and changing social and 
economic  outiook. The period 
covered will be approximately 1800- 
1934. The Combination Laws, the 
Corn Laws, the Factory Acts, the Re- 
form Bills, Employers’ Liability Act, 
Free Trade, Trade Union Legislation, 
the Rights of Women and the triumph 
of the Woman’s Suffrage Movement, 
the post-Great War troubles, and our 
present concern to discover how little 
is needed to keep the spark of life 
alight will be shown briefly, dramatic- 
ally and at times amusingly. 

The closing tableau will incorporate 
a Ballet of All Nations of the World 
united in peace and_ prosperity. 
Youths and girls will carry banners 
illustrating the present aspirations of 
Labour, and the great pageant will 
conclude with the full cast singing 
“The Pageant of Labour” song. 

The whole of the incidental music is 
being composed by Mr. Alan Bush, 
Musical Adviser to the London Labour 
Choral Union. 

In the coming months the Hon. 
Organising Secretary, Miss Sadie 
Cheesman, and her band of workers 
are in for a hectic time—thousands 
of costumes are to be made—proper- 
ties and scenery by the ton to be 
built—a noble task that needs your 
support when ready for the public’s 
eye. 

(Reprinted with acknowledgments 
from ‘‘The London News.’’) 
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THE REGISTER OF NUMBERS 


Ten years ago we penned the 
following :— 

“There is a deficiency in many 
organisations in the machinery for 
handing on the names of individual 
members. In County Divisions this 
is particularly the case. Now indi- 
vidual members, whether men or 
women, are not merely members of 
the Women’s Section which they 
join, or even of the local Party, or 
the Borough Divisional Party to which 
their local organisation belongs. Their 
membership is something greater than 
that. They become members of the 
great Labour Party itself, and one of 
the most elementary rules is that the 
proportion of affiliation fee shall be 
handed through till it gets to the 
Divisional Party for remittance to the 
National Party. But apart from this 
rightful aspect of the situation, it is 
necessary for purposes of organisation 
that the names of all members as they 
join should be properly recorded in 
the books of the Division at the 
centre; and so means should be 
devised for handing in the name or 
applications of all members to some 
officer of the central body. If some 
method is devised, not only does 
organisation work run more smoothly, 
but a very considerable asset may be 
built up to be made avail of when 
elections take place.’’ 


Recent experiences have borne in 
upon us that even now the lesson 
above pointed needs to be driven 
home. Really the neglect of elemen- 
tary organisation in some constituen- 
cies is appalling. 

Would it be conceived that a con- 
stituency Party year after year issues 
membership cards to its members, 
makes appeals to them from time to 
time, and yet never knows or records 
the persons whom they are pleased 
to call their members? 

One can carry this further and dis- 
cover cases where Local Parties them- 
selves and Ward Committees are 
equal offenders, and no register of 
members’ names exists here either. 
The matter is left in a haphazard 
manner to individuals who are said to 
be “‘responsible’’ for issuing members’ 
cards or collecting members’ sub- 
scriptions. Indeed membership ' is 
looked upon in some quarters as 
merely a matter of sale of cards with- 


out any value being placed upon mem- 
bership itself. What travesty of the 
teaching and advice given throughout 
the Party for years past. 


The most elementary thing about 
membership is to keep a record of it, 
and that record should be the property 
of the Party and passed on through 
the appropriate channels until the 
member’s name reaches the record of 
the Divisional Party itself. Even if 
matters are all right locally, and the 
Ward Committee or Local Labour 
Party has its register of members 
well kept, it is all important that the 
Divisional Party should have its 
register too. The Divisional Party 
has certain responsibilities towards 
members. It has definite control and 
supervision over their rights and func- 
tions. It is the body which is charged 
primarily with the development of 
membership within its area, and the 
records of such a Party are of neces- 
sity of greater permanence and 
importance than the records of the 
local units. 


In many constituencies effective 
machinery exists for passing on the 
names of members to the centre, and 
this should be the case everywhere. 
Divisional Parties who at present do 
not possess the names and addresses 
of their members ought at once to set 
about securing this information. To 
keep such a list) up to date is a com- 
paratively easy matter, for there are 
half a dozen ways in which informa- 
tion may be forwarded periodically as 
to new members by the local bodies 
who enrol them. Ward -and Local 
Labour Party report forms provide the 
best medium for this transference of 
information. Alternatively, | where 
local application forms are used, these 
or duplicates, or counterfoils may be 
sent to the centre. In other cases, 
lists of new members can be recorded 
at short intervals and sent in. 


Mention of this matter also recalls 
the fact that there is a good deal of 
looseness in some Divisions regarding 
the manner in which members are en- 
rolled. This is not the case with 
Parties who are really getting mem- 
bers in quantities, and unsatisfactory 
methods of admitting members are 
more often met with in Parties who 
make no special plans to develop their 
membership and’ who are glad of every 


a 
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Tom, Dick or Harry who will purchase 
a card. 


Is it to be wondered at that under 
such circumstances undesirables be- 
come enrolled, and having taken their 
money it is not so easy to get rid of 
them. All new members’ names 
should, in fact, be submitted to a com- 
petent authority for the purpose. Such 
authority varies according to the 
nature of the constituency and stage 
of development of the Party. Ina 
poorly-developed constituency the con- 
stituency Party Executive may itself 
be the medium for entry. In most 
cases it will be the Local Party, 
though in highly-developed Parties the 
right of admission of members will 
tend to devolve lower down. In any 
case there ought to be system in this 
matter and an exercise of discretion. 


AN OFFICE PAPER CUTTER. 


A correspondent writes to us ask- 
ing if we can recommend some simple 
form of cutting machine for paper. 
He says that at present he uses his 
duplicator fairly extensively for 
notices, slips, reminders and various 
other uses, and sometimes duplicates 
several little matters on one sheet, 
afterwards cutting up the paper for 
its different uses. He says that a 
paper cutter would help him a lot if 
not too expensive, and that there are 
various uses which he could put the 
machine to with cards, tickets, etc. 


In reply we must confess that we 
hardly thought a paper cutter would, 
in the Party’s present stage of de- 
velopment, prove a necessity in a 


Labour Office. Nevertheless, one 
must recognise that as our Movement 
grows the business of the Party will 
develop and equipment little thought 
of nowadays may become desirable as 
time goes on. 

Our correspondent might well en- 
quire of any printers’ outfitter to be 
found in his district. He may there 
come across some cheap or inexpens- 
ive second-hand cutter. Printers, of 
course, use rotary cutters, both hand 
and power 

We understand that the Addresso- 
graph Company have on the market 
a small 12-inch hand cutter, which 
might suit our correspondent. This 
machine cuts paper up to 12 inches 
in width and would take a ream of 
duplicating paper, or a ream of any 
paper. of ordinary substance not 
wider than 12 inches. It would not, 
of course cut 480 boards, nor take 
royal boards for cutting into sizes 
required by our correspondent. If 
he desired to cut royal boards he 
would have to have them cut into 
royal folio by the paper supplier and 
cut a less quantity at a time. We 
do not know the price of the machine 
mentioned, but we believe it is a 
fairly low-priced model. 


(Continued from page 149.) 


page 3 elaborates or develops; page 4 
clinches the argument, summarises, 
or is a denouement. The folder is a 
powerful device when properly used, 
and can be adopted to almost any 
purpose. Give me no shouting hoard- 
ing or ephemeral handbill for an 
epitaph. Fold me up in the soothing, 
subtle folder. 
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For Agents and Students. 


SOME LEGAL OPINIONS 


For the benefit of agents, who in the 
course of their multifarious duties fre- 
quentiy have legal conundrums pre- 
sented to them, and of course for the 
use of students also, we give below a 
selection of recent opinions on cases 
stated, which have appeared in “‘Jus- 
tice of the Peace’ and in “‘The Local 
Government Chronicle.”” Among 
current literature these two journals 
are, of course, leading authorities, 
and their opinions are _ invariably 
given on legal authority. 


; Housing Loans and L.G.A., 1933. 


Question: Is a member of a local 
authority affected by the disability in 
Section 76 (1) of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, if he comes within 
either of the following categories :— 
(a) Obtains a loan from ihe local 
authority under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts? (b) Obtains a loan 
or subsidy for the erection of houses 
under the Housing Acts? (c) Lends 
money to the authority for either 
general or special expenses purposes? 

Answer: In our opinion, Section 76 
(1) of the Act of 1933 applies to a 
member in each of the three circum- 
stances mentioned.—J.P. 


Imprisonment Disqualification—When? 


Question: A.B. was elected a mem- 
ber of a municipal borough council 
on April 4th, 1932, to hold office 
until November Ist, 1934. He occu- 
pied his seat on the council till July 
6th, 1932, when he was convicted of 
perjury and sentenced to nine months 
in the second division. Having earned 
a remission he was released on 
February 18th, 1933, and resumed 
his seat on the council, voting and 
taking part in the business of the 
council without hindrance. An opinion 
is asked on the following points :— 
(a) Does A.B. at any time become 
disqualified to be a councillor under 
the Act? (b) If so, when does the 
qualification come into operation? 
(c) When does the disqualification 
cease to operate. 

Answer: If A.B’s sentence was 
with hard labour his seat became 
vacant ‘‘forthwith’’ on the 6th July, 
1932, under the Forfeiture Act, s. 2. 


If, however, the sentence was with- 
out hard labour he was not disquali- 
fied under that provision or at all; 
and his seat is saved by s. 300 of the 


Loc. Govt. Act, 1933. But he will 
be disqualified for re-election in 
November, 1934, under Local 


Government Act, 1933, s. 59 (1) 
(e); and s. 58 does not apply where 
a person is disqualified —L.G.C. 


Co-op. Members—Voling For 
Contracts. 


Question: Local Government Act, 
1933, section 76. Disability of mem- 
bers of authority for voting on 
account of interest in contracts, etc. 

Members of this urban district 
council include—(1) members of Co- 
operative Societies; (2) an employee 
of a statutory gas company which 
supplies this area with gas, who is 
remunerated by a weekly wage. 

I shall be glad if you will state 
whether in your opinion these per- 
sons should be treated as having in- 
directly a pecuniary interest in a 
contract or other matter for the pur- 
poses of the above Act? 


Answer: (1) If the membership of 
a Co-operative Society involves the 
holding of one or more shares in the 
Society, it appears that under s. 76 
(2) (a), proviso (ii.), the members in 
question are disqualified from discuss- 
ing or voting upon contracts, etc., of 
the council with the society. 

(2) The employee of a company 
working for profit is disqualified from 
discussing or voting on such contracts 
(s. 76 (2) (b), proviso (ii.))—L.G.C. 


Relief to Councillor’s Family. 


Question: A. was duly nominated 
and elected a parish councillor at a 
recent poil. 

A. has a widowed daughter with 
three children who is in receipt of 
public assistance relief. The daugh- 
ter does not live with her father, who 
is a widower, but resides elsewhere. 
A. is a co-opted member of the 
guardians committee. His  circum- 
stances are such that he is not in a 
financial position to maintain his 
daughter and children under the 
Poor Law Act. Is A. disqualified in 
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any way from membership to a local 
authority ? 

Answer: In our opinion, no. He 
himself has not received relief.—J.P. 


Casual Vacancy U.D.C. 


Question: A casual vacancy has 
occurred as a result of the death of 
a member of this urban district coun- 
cil. lt is noted that section 66 of 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, has been repealed by the 
Local Government Act, 1933. In 
view of this, and of section 65 (c) of 
the last-mentioned Act, what prelim- 
inary steps must be taken to fill the 
vacancy ? 


Answer: The clerk of the district 
council is by subsection (2) of section 
67 of the Act of 1933 to fix the day 
of election to fill the casual vacancy. 
The day to be fixed is by subsection 
(1) (b) to be within thirty days after 
notice in writing of the vacancy has 
been given to the clerk by two local 
government electors for the district. 
After receiving such a notice the 
clerk should fix the day of election 
and proceed as directed by the 
Urban District Councillors’ Election 
Rules, 1934, bearing in mind the 
times for proceedings in Schedule 2, 
Part Il of the Rules.—_J.P. 


A Question of Qualification. 


Question: A person holding office 
as a rural district councillor acts as 
clerk to various parish councils and 
is paid a salary for his services. He 
also receives from the rural district 
council a compensation allowance as 
a redundant officer under the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1925. 

First: Are clerks or other paid 
officials in the service of parish coun- 
cils within the area for which a rural 
district council is responsible eligible 
for membership of that body? 

Secondly: Is a person disqualified 
for being a rural district councillor 
by receiving remuneration from the 
district council as a compensated 
officer ? 


Answer: First and secondly. The 
statutory provisions governing this 
matter are now those contained in 
section 59 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. That section contains 
nothing which, in our opinion, would 
disqualify any of the persons referred 
to for membership of the rural dis- 
trict council. 


Nor does section 76 of the Act of 
1932, relating to the disclosure by 
councillors of a pecuniary interest in 
any contract with the council apply; 
for as to case 1 above, the clerks to 
parish councils or any other officials 
in their service cannot be held to be 
interested in a contract with the rural 
district council; nor, referring to 
case 2 above can it properly be held, 
that compensation necessarily paid to 
a redundant officer under statutory 
requirements, amounts to a contract 
with the compensation authority; but 
such compensation may be a “‘matter”’ 
vee the meaning of the section.— 


Market Hall: Who Has Vote? 


Question: A market hall is held in 
trust for four persons, each of whom 
has a life interest. The market is 
held on two afternoons and evenings 
each week and _ the © stall-holders 
(movable stalls) who change fre- 
quently, have not been treated as 
occupiers for rating purposes or for 
registration. The executors are rated 
as occupiers. The gross value is 
£337 in the valuation list, and none 
of the beneficiaries are subject to 
legal incapacity. Is anyone entitled 
to be included in the list of electors 
and if so, whom? 


Answer: The trustees apparently 
manage the market hall and occupy 
it for that purpose as they are rated 
as occupiers. So far as the stall- 
holders are concerned they are not, 
in Our opinion, occupying premises 
so as to qualify for either the parlia- 
mentary or the local government 
franchise. 

As to the parliamentary franchise, 
the trustees are, we think, occupying 
business premises within Section 1 of 
the Representation of the People Act, 
1918, but not more than two can be 
registered (section 7 (1)). 

To qualify for the local government 
franchise a person must be ‘“‘occupy- 
ing as owner or tenant’ (section 3 
(a)). The trustees are clearly not 
tenants. If the legal estate is vested 
in them, they are entitled to be regis- 
tered as local government electors as 
owners of the occupied premises; but 
not more than two can be registered 
(section 7 (1)). If the legal estate is 
not vested in the trustees no one is 
entitled in respect of the market hall 
to be registered as a local govern- 
ment elector.—J.P. 
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Land as Business Premises. 


Question: Mrs. X. who does not 
reside in the constituency, is the owner 
of a considerable amount of land 
situated in two parishes in the con- 
stituency, part of which is let; the 
remainder she maintains is kept by 
her for the purpose of a business, i.e., 
willow tree growing. She states the 
value of the land exceeds £10 per 
annum in both parishes. Will you 
please inform me if, in your opinion, 
she is entitled to the parliamentary 
and local government franchise in one 
parish and local government only in 
the other? It is suggested that willow 
growing is not a business but the 
owner states definitely that it is and 
that part of her income is derived 
from it 


Answer: We see no reason why 
land used for growing willow trees 
for sale should not be regarded as 
business premises if of the requisite 
yearly value—perhaps the willows are 
used for cricket bats. If the requisite 
qualifying date and period are satis- 
fied the occupying owner is, we think, 
entitled to the parliamentary fran- 
chise, and is also entitled to the local 
government franchise in both parishes. 
—L.G.C. 


C.W.S. Bank as U.D.C. Bankers. 


Question: Our urban district coun- 
cil have appointed the Wholesale Co- 
operative Society's bank as its trea- 
surer, and pay them bank commission 
for acting as such. The local Co- 
operative Society, which is a separate 
society, acts as its agent in the dis- 
trict, and is paid a small sum by way 
of remuneration for receiving money 
for payment into the council’s 
account, cashing cheques, etc. 

Several members of the council are 
shareholders of the local Co-operative 
Society, and the local society have 
over £60,000 invested in the whole- 
sale society, as share capital and 
loans, which brings to the local 
society £1,400 per annum approxi- 
mately, as interest and trading divi- 
dend. 

The question arises whether a 
member of the council who is a share- 
holder in the local society, which has 
no contract itself with the council, is 
disqualified from voting on any matter 
relating to the treasurership, or any 
contract that may come from the 
wholesale society ? 
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Answer: The shareholders in the. 
local society are, we think, under dis-. 
ability for voting on questions affect- 
ing the treasurership, but not on 
questions affecting the contracts. In 
regard to banking it would appear 
that, whether the bank is a separate 
entity from the wholesale society or 
not, the local society has a direct 
pecuniary interest by reason of the 
remuneration received by them as 
agents for the treasurer. In regard 
to the contracts, it would appear that 
s. 76 (2) (a) L.G. Act, 1933, does 
not attach disability to members of a 
company holding shares in or lending 
money to another company with 
which a contract is made by the 
council.—L.G.C. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Following our usual practice we 
have freely reprinted this month 
articles which appeared in_ early 
issues of the “L.O.’’ Not only does 
this practice (in our August issue) 
give an opportunity for an editorial 
holiday, but it meets the wishes of 
many readers who frequently invite 
us to reprint matter from earlier 
issues. 


